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Abstract 

Although the “pick test” is commonly used to detect 
wood decay in the field, it has not been known how 
advanced decay must be before it can be detected by this 
means. Since much of wood’s strength is lost in very 
early stages of decay, high sensitivity of diagnostic tests 
is desirable. In this research, tests on a small number of 
samples of Douglas-fir, white fir, and ponderosa pine 
decayed by the brown-rotters Gloeophyllum trabeum or 
Poria placenta indicated that decay as early as 5 to 10 
percent weight loss could be detected by the pick test. 


For many years the “pick test” (1) has been a major 
diagnostic test available to a field inspector for detect- 
ing the presence of wood decay in the absence of an 
advanced stage of decay. The method involves penetrat- 
ing a wood surface with a sharp instrument, prying upa 
splinter, and examining the nature of the splinter. When 
the wood is sound, such a splinter, particularly if late- 


wood is tested, will tend to be long and hinge at a point 
away from the prying tool (fibrous failure) or the splinter 
may break directly over the tool—with numerous small 
splinters in the fracture zone (splintering break). If the 
wood is decayed, it will break abruptly over or near the 
prying tool without development of small splinters—the 
failure occurring in a line directly across the grain 
(brash failure). 


Since the method relies largely upon the wood 
strength property known as toughness, the strength 
property most drastically affected by early stages of 
decay, it has long been considered to be a fairly sensitive 
test, probably capable of detecting a relatively early 
stage of decay. However, since the test is normally used 
in the field where the degree of decay is not accurately 
known, no information has been available to suggest 
just how early a stage of decay the method can detect. 
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TABLE 1. — Results of pick test on latewood of tangential faces of wood wafers in known stages of decay. 

Wood Fungus Weight loss (%) Type of splinters 
Douglas-fir Gloeophyllum trabeum 9.1 short 
White fir Gloeophyllum trabeum 9.2 short 
Ponderosa pine Gloeophyllum trabeum 18.1 short 
Ponderosa pine Gloeophyllum trabeum 16.9 short 
Ponderosa pine Gloeophyllum trabeum 10.1 short/long mixed 
Ponderosa pine Gloeophyllum trabeum 8.8 short 
Ponderosa pine Gloeophyllum trabeum 8.5 short 
Ponderosa pine Gloeophyllum trabeum 7.3 long 
Ponderosa pine Poria placenta 13.6 short 
Ponderosa pine Poria placenta 13.4 short 
Ponderosa pine Poria placenta 12.0 short 
Ponderosa pine Poria placenta 10.2 short 
Ponderosa pine Poria placenta 5.3 short 
Ponderosa pine Poria placenta 5.1 short/long mixed 
Ponderosa pine Poria placenta 4.2 long 
Ponderosa pine Poria placenta 3.0 short/long mixed 
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Recently, the opportunity arose to perform such a 
calibration when wood samples with large side-grain 
faces and decayed to known weight losses became avail- 
able. The samples consisted of wood wafers of three 
species, decayed on wood feeder strips over moist soil in 
wide-mouth glass jars. Their largest face was a tangen- 
tial surface (typical orientation for wood in service) and 
their radial thickness was either 1/8-inch (ponderosa 
pine) or 1/4-inch (Douglas-fir and white fir), assuring a 
high uniformity of decay. Only the latewood was tested 
because even sound earlywood of many softwood species 
often fails brashly yielding short chips. The wafers were 
decayed by one of two brown-rot fungi. The results of 
these tests are shown in Table 1. 

It appears from these data that, with woods such as 
those tested, the pick test is capable of detecting decay at 
as early a stage as 5 to 10 percent weight loss. Thisis not 
much above the level at which decay first becomes 
detectable under the microscope. Such sensitivity of the 
test is accountable to the fact that wood at this early 
stage of decay has already lost much of its toughness (2). 
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Because toughness is affected similarly in the case of 
both brown rot and white rot in early stages of decay (2), 
it seems likely that the pick test would work adequately 
on both types of decay, even though only brown-rotted 
wood was tested in the present study. 


It must be stressed that this is still a subjective test, 
the accuracy and reproducibility of which may vary 
with such factors as the experience of the operator, late- 
wood thickness, and grain angle. The attainment of a 
brash failure constitutes evidence that decay may be 
present. Critical diagnosis may require additional 
evidence from microscopical examination. 
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